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SECURITI fflFbaiATXC® 


C3NTRH INTELLIGENCE AGS NCI 


5 September 19?2 


SUBJECT s? NIF/~fils (k»asoq^sacee of Communist Control over the 

Indian Subcontinent* 


THE FfcCBLSM 


To estimate the strategic consequences to the West and to 
the Soviet Bloc of the esbabli shment of Ccaaaunist control over 
the IndJ an subcontinent wlshott either the Middle East or South- 
east Asia having previous 1/ ccaai under Cocmimlst control. Whether 
or not the subccaatlnent is HI r oly to come under Communist control 
ie a question beyond ihe scope of this estimate. 


CONCLUSIONS j 

Introduction 

mm ■■■■ • ■i — mmm 

The following conclusions attempt to estimate what 

' ' f ■ f 

would happen in tie tnu.ilr3.iy event that the Indian subcontinent 


For the purpo m a of* this estimate, the Indian subcontinent 
will be taken to include' India, Pakistan, Afghanistan * 
Nepal, and Ceylon, 
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fell ux.der Gomrauniai osutrcl with the world situation otherwise 
substartially as at presents Particularly improbable is the 
assumption that the subcontinent would fall under Communist control 
prior to extensive Corsmnict victories in Southeast Asia,, 

lo The moat serious affects of the loss of the Indian sub® 
continent to Coiuaunisl control would be psychological and political 0 
In the absence of decisive rfeetem oounteractio% a Coranunist 
control over South Asia would be speedily followed by the loss of 
nucfc of Southeast Asia., loss of St ate Asia would greatly reduce 
the effectiveness of the JN to the West* and would shake con- 
fidence in the capacity of the free world to halt the expansion 
of CcnnunisiBo 

2c In present circumstance*^ denial of Western access to 
the subcontinent would necessitate serious readjuetmentc 
in tee foreign trade and exchange pattern of the UK and the 
other Commonwealth countries and would increase the cost of 
European commercial coimrjunii: at-ursi vita the Far Easto f© what 
extent the Communist. subconUn-wtt would in fact enforce the 

- 2 - 
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restrictions^, and whether the Affects would be u serine® 
acne future date as they would be at the HOBSst^ ounot be 
estimated.. 

3. ©ran under odd war conditions!, the West avantamily 
vould probably be denied the etiateglo material* now being ob taine d 
the subeontlncmto %» most important are graphite $ 

ajsngajr»ae y and jute, 

Ut<, la present cdrouostaoeee^ less of these strategic 
materials would not .signs fi-juctly roduoe defense — essential 
•Sicilian consumption. Vksmm^t^ 03 stockpiles would have to be 
draws on ponding the develosxneat of generally inferior and acre 
espansiee alternate source® md substitute materials,, Mar eq wr p 
the West would 'have to accept setae inductions In quantity •»** 

<3uelity of output until thee* substantial adjustment* bed been 
sade, 

5o At least In the short Qoeenmist control of the 
srcbaontinant. would provide few econoaie benefit# to the rest of 
the Soviet 8&oc<> The strategie economic gain to the Bloc — 
except possibly with respect to issnasite and rubber **> would 
be meager* 

60 Although the Coismnists would face saricu3 dif fl- 
ail ties s they would probably have considerable success 
gractaally mobilising and exploiting the substantial economic 

| 

, 3 . 
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resources of the subcontinent c However 9 the development of 
an industrial complex of the order of that existing In Japan 
and Manchuria at the start of World War II could only be ao~ 
compliahedjj if at all P over a long period of time» 

7* The nost is porten t effects of Cacanunist control of 
the subcontinent on Western Military capabilities would be; 

(a) the olioimticet of any proapoet of the eventual availabil- 
ity of the subcontinent s f cures and facilities? and (b) the 
diversion of Western strength required to moot the now strategic 
situation in the Indian Ocean ansa., 

B a In addition to imposing those disadvantages upon the 
Westj, the Soviet Bloc would gain access to strategically located 

air and submarine bases and would gain control of the military 

« 

potential of the, subcontinent. The Soviet Blocks development of 
this potential would probably be limited to the forces 
facilities required to maintain internal security P to defend the 
subcontinent itself against Western attack# and to attack 'Western 
cocramaaications in tlio Indian Cheat area* 

* 

** 4 

saoffi-a* 
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I„ POLITICAL AMD PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSEgUaOg 

9o The establishment. of Cfc»wr*»ai*irt control aver the Indian 
subcontinent would be a, rmjor advene# for the USSR in its 
efforts to Communiaa the world,. It would add five countries ^ 
two of them large and potentially powerfuls, and nearly a fifth 
of the world’s population to the Soviet 3Loc 0 and* in the absence 
of decisive Western counteraction* would precipitate the rapid 
transfer of much of Southeast Asia to Communist control supposing 
this had not already occurred* The countries of the Near Easts, 
Japan* the Philippines and Jntioeeeia would be under great pres-* 
sure to accommodate themselves to the neighboring Communist regimes c 


10 o The loss of the South 4eian members of the UK (India*, 
Pakistan* and Afghani tan) to the Soviet side would greatly re 
dace the effectiveness of the UR to the West either by enlarging 
the obstructionist bloc or*, if the new regimes were not recognised*, 
by destroying any UN oiaim to be « truly world organization* 

SECRET 
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Ho A COTTBnonlst victory ip South Asia would a hake confid ene« 
in the capacity of the free world to halt the expansion of Comma'-* 

” I' i| ' ! ! ' * 

nlsmo The Comrmmization of South Asia coming on the heels of the 
CoBTRaist victory in China would create the impression throughout 
non-Conatnnist Asia* Africa* and Surope that the advance of Conmn- 
nism was inexorebleo 


II, 


A, Effect op the F.concrdo Position of the West 

12 ;> In general y the aconordc consequences of Cocsrunist 
control over the Icdiau subccnfeinont would depend on can® 
ditions in other areas at the time such control was attained u 
At the present tine* Ccrasurdet accession to power in the subcase 
tinent would necessitate serious readjustments In the foreign 
trade and exchange potters of the UK and the remainder of the 
Ccamr.oxrwealtb.. For example , the British would lose their subsian® 
tial investments in India, a loos which would;, howovor^ bo In 
part balanced by the probable cancellation of the UK s s obligation 
to repay the sterling balances earned by India during World War XI 0 
The UK, Australia, and New Zealand would, initially at least s be 
hard pressed to find substitutes in dollar markets for many goods 


6 * 
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new obtained from the subcontinent end similarly would have to 
develop new markets for goods now exported to India, The loss 
of subcontinent bunkering and dry docking facilities and civil 
air tr ansi t rights would substantially increase the cost of 
British trade with the Far East , particularly with Australia 
and New Zealand. To what extant a Gomtnrdst subcontinent would 
in fact enforce the above restrictions, and whether the effects 
would be as serious at sane future date as they would be at 'Use 


moment, cannot be estimated,. 

13, It is possible jj however, to estimate the consequences 
of the loss of Western access to the several strategic raw 


materials and the number of widely uaed though loos erticaHy 
important items of which the Indian subcontinent is now a major 


source. The principal coesnodlties Involved are as follows s* 
a, tftp nm-aae ore— India currently supplies about 
25 percent of the ncar-Ckxrauniet world 9 s consump- 
tion of manganese ore 9 and about 35 percent of 
that used by the US, Since the Indian product is 


markedly superior in grade to that obtainable 
elsewhere, its importance is greater than those 
percentage figures would indicate. 


» Irtdla also has unequalled reserves of monaaito sands, from 
which thorium (of potential uje for atonic energy) and rare 
earths con be obtained?, and also is a source of beryl, of some 
strategic importance in teiyltium cooper. Although India has 
thus far prohibited the carport of monazite, it has entered into 
negotiation for its sale to the US. India restricts the exporta- 
tion of beryl and toe US has been able to obtain only minor amounts 
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b. Mlca -Iadla la virtually the sole supplier to the 
West of the more critical classes of block and sheet 
muscovite mica;. which is used in manufacture of 
vacuum tubes and other communications equipment, 
boiler guages, and oxygon breathing equipment 6 
tl c« Grarbite — Ceylon is now the only significant non- 

Comunlst source of high grade amorphous lump graphite, 
which is used in manufacture of carbon brushes far 
electrical equipment* ; 

d. Jute , and. ' aU products^ -India end Pakistan furnish 
virtually all the jute and jute products which enter 
world trade „ Jut© is the principal material used in 
bags and bale coverings for transport and storage of 
bulk ccBKnoditles liko grain, fertilizer, cement and 
cotton * 

© a Other producto ^Xndia is the diief world supplier 
of premium quality kyanite, which is a high grad© 
refractory used in c-lectric furnace li n i n g s 3 electrical 
and chemical porcelains, and spark plugs; furnishes 
about 75 percent of the world - b supply of high grade shellac; 

and provides about a quarter of the world 9 s supply of opium 
for medical purposes. India and Ceylon together 

produce close to 35 percent of tho tea entering 
international trade and about two-thirds of the block 
pepper Ceylon is a relatively minor source of rubber 
for tho non- CdHt .unist world „ ; 
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14. Cocniunist control of the subcontinent would make the 
principal, strategic material© listed above unavailable to the 
West in wartime and probably gradually under cold war conditions 
as well. The Comunists would probably initially bo willing to 
continue supplying strategic materials like manganese, mica, and 
graphite to the West if the latter did not apply to the Bubca8s» 
t inant the export controls me v in force against the other 

Ccci T unist countries, since the Iocs of the petroleum products f 
machinery, and other controlled items which, the subcontinent now 
obtains from the West in exchange for these strategic raw material© 
would impose a considerable strain on the economy of the subcase 
tinant. In addition, the Ccrrninista would probably continue to 
export loss critical items like tea, black pepper, and possibly 
juto in exchange for foodstuffs and othor products not now subject 
to Western expert controls. However* a gradual drying up of the 
subcontinent *e trade with the West would almost cortoinly take 
place # because the '.Jest would seek to develop alternate sources 
of critical materials nod the Oonrsunists in the subcontinent 
would attempt to move toward greater ce If - suf fi cioncy ,, 

15. De nial of the subcontinent’s products to tho West as 
a result of a Communist accord on to power would require sub« 
stantial readjustments on the part of tho UC and oven greater 
readjustments os the part of its allies., ‘the West would havo to 

* 9 c, i 
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spend time and nonay in developing generally inferior alternate 
sources, would have to develop substitute materials in scmo case 3 , 

I i. . I 

and would have to accept scm reductions in quantity or quality 
of output until these adjustments had been made. Moreover* the 
US would be under creator proa sure to give financial assistance to 
Western Europe to the extent that thin area 11 s already meager dollni 
resources would have tc be used for the purchase of those substitute 
materials available only in dollar areas* 

16* The impact on the Was t of the denial of tho subcontin- 
ent *3 'strategic materials would defend cm tho extent to which 
stockpiling goals had been achieved end alternate sources expanded 
at the time that the subcontinent's resources were cut off„ 

Although denial of these resources would not necessitate any signif- 
icant reduction in defense 'sad essential consumption in the US* tho 
ever » all effect, in terms of the aagnitud© of the readjustments 
required, would almost certainly be serious at any time up ttirough 
1954, ^he present outlook with respect to tho principal strategic 
ccmmoditios named above Is as follows? 

a t . Monganoso ore —Tho UP could initially maintain its 
own stool production hr drawing on its manganese 
stockpile. Slgtdficant reductions in the output of 
other Western ecur: tries, whore little stockpiling of 
manganese has taken place, could also be averted 

* 10 * 
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If US reserves ware made available in sufficiently 
large quantity. The IK stockpile, which was 45 
percent complete at the end of 1951, is probahly 
sufficient to cover US import requirements for 
about two and a half years „ la the long run, adequate 
cupplies of manganese could be obtained from other 
sour ce a— notably Brasil, the Gold Coast, South 
Africa s Belgian Congo, and Angolo^where same expan- 
sion facilities to meet the increasing domed for 
manganese ie already taking place „ However, an 
increase In output sufficient to make up completely 
for the lose of Indian menganono would require 
several years in view cf manpower and equipment 
shortages,, tiarm.ort and loading facility bottle*- 
ns-iks , an* I Various other problems, and some curtail* 
meat of aho*l production might be required to prevent 
depiction of the stockpile before these othor 
sources had eat* into full production* In any event, 
loss of the superior Indian ore would require adjust* 
mats in i»ta‘Ilurgical practice, entailing eaoe loss 
in rate of production, and higher costs „ 
b, Mjoa- “Lo3£ of the Indian supply of block and sheet 
mica would require drastic conservation measures in 
the UE» b whore stockpiling is about 25 percent complete, 

- 11 •„ 
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arid ©van mare stringent curbs an consumption in 
tbs other Western countries t where stockpiles era 
virtually noteeatiLstaot,, Present US stocks of these 
critical classes of mica represent about a yearns 
supply <, Povelopnont of new sources would to very 
costly and the efforts being made to develop cub® 
stitutes cannot bo expected to show usable results 
for several years c 

e. Grapl«l.te> v Since Caylom is the only source of high 
grade amcrphoua lump graphite , the US would have to 
draw on its stockpile, notably for such rigorous ugo® 
as carbon brushes in high-altitude aircraft, and would 
have to modify ©pacifications for other and-itama 
where inferior grades of graphite night possibly be 
usod , A].fiiO'ugfc the US stockpile was close to Its 
goal of 3 ; 356 metric tons at the end of 1951* that 
level represented only about a quarter of Ceylon 9 e 
annual eKporta c 

cp Jute and late rroducte— -Ihe logs would bo serious y 
involving far-reaching conservation measures and 
costly adjustments, especially for countries like 
those of Western Europe where substitutes are less 
readily available 

»■ 12 -j* 
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e “ Othar products ~ D&velotnant of synthetic substitutes 
for Indian Ityanite is well under way, and the lose of 
the Indian product ahould cause no serious dlffi- 
cultiee, Loaa of Indian shellac would involve 
higher costa mid widespread inconvenience since 
different substitutes would have to bo developed for 
Boat of tlie various uses of shellac.. Loss of Indian 
©pit® would Siicoaveniijnce the UK, which has obtained 
most of its supply from the subcontinent* 

B, Effect on the liecayyilc Position of the Soviet Bloc 

17* At least in the short m, Comnunlst control of the 
subcontinent would provide fey economic benefits to the rest 
of the Soviet Bloc, The USSR, would probably exploit India’s 
thorlum^bearing nonaslfe fen.’ atonic energy development purposes, 
and the Bloc as a whole could probably uao the limited amounts of 
rubber, cotton,.' and cotton .textiles available* as well as moderate 
amounts of mica, graphite, iron and manganese ores, beryl, and 
jute products* Star sporting these products to tho Soviet Bloc would 
present serious problems ,, ht.wevwr# and la any wont tho amount of 
goods that the Soviet Bloc could absorb would be relatively small, 
in terns both of the eubcontiaaat * e present exports and of total 
Soviet Bloc consumption* The strategic (join to the Bloc — • except 
possibly with respect te <aoix*2ite and rubber <—• would be meager „ 

JO 13 ® 
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18 0 Conversely, the Soviet Bloc probably could and would 
provide only limited assistance to a Ctorasuniat subcontinent 
struggling with the major internal readjustments arising free the 
transfer of eco nomi c and political power to a Ccesnunist regime and 
from the probable cutting^eff of major Western imports, just as tbs 
subcontinents principal exports are commodities for which the 
Soviet Bloc has no great immediate need* so its principal present 
imports — notably petroleum products, machinery and other metal 
manufactures » industrial chemicals , and foodstuffs *— are itaas which 
the Communist world cannot easily spare c The US SR 9 e willingness end 
ability to make up for the loan of Western products would be sharply 
limited by competing demands within the Bloc ami ty the grave 
shortage of shipping fee tit ties 

2$c Initially', foci and petroleum would be the major problems 
facing a Cacraunist regime a The subcontinent now imports about four 
million tons of grain,, This deficiency would probably be met by a 

variety of measures including some imports frem the USSR# xuthlea 

. : i; 

rationing and crop collection methods aad 5 if the Communists ware 
sufficiently well, entrenchod to ol ash with religious sentiment, 
use for liman consuaptcloa of approximately a million tons of grain 
now consiaaod by monkeys and cattle.. Much of Ind±a*s .food deficit 

1 1f .» 
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could bo provided by m ai n l an d Southeast Asia if that area wore 
Ccemnisto loss of the six million tons of petroleum now imported 
txm the Middle Best would almost certainly cause an initial decline 

f t ; t 

in industrial output and for sane time create bottlenecks in pro*> 
ductiono However * the effects would probably not be crippling P 
Some petroleum could be obtained free the Soviet Bloc and much oil 
burning equipment could be converted to coal* The denial of spare 
parts and other capital, equipment* industrial chemicals* and mis* 
cellaneous metal products previously obtained from the West would 
impose further curbs m industrial output* 

20 o Despite these difficulties* the Communists would probably 
have considerable success in gradually mobilising and exploiting the 
substantial resources of the subcontinent. Although the area is 
predcminontly agricultural and characterized by widespread poverty^ 
it lias the largest industrial plant in Asia outside of Japan* a huge 
labor supply including a considerable number of skilled and aemi« 
skilled inrlsers* and basic raw material resources sufficient to support 
an extensive industrial expansion 0 During World War II* India demon- 
strated con s ide r able potentiality for capital formation and the 
Caaaunists in other areas have shown their ability for effective 
mobilization of resources in predanlnateiy agrarian areas characterized 
by low per~capita productivity * Thus* production in certain key 

SI ^ ^ 
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industries* particularly steel* would probably rise after tiie initial 
period cf readjustments and there would probably be a gradual 
topirTTwient in agricultural output© However* the development of an 
industrial coupler of ilie order of that existing in Japan and Mto» 
churia at the start of World War H could only be accomplished* if at 
all* over a long period of tine* 

21 o In terjac of support for a military effort* therefore* 
the? subcontinent could probably with only minimum Soviet Bloc 
assistance* (a) supply ®aall arsis and ammunition and same artillery 
to a large grcRiad arrays and (b) provide logistical support for whatever 
additional Soviet forces and equipment wars necessary to defend the 
subcontinent against Western attack and to attack Western cosamarri*' 
cations in the Indian Ocean area (see para 0 29}o A Ccrammiai sub 
continent could net, however* without substantial outside assistance 
and a long^tcm capital i;- vestment program* produce more than ipsig^ 
nifiesnt amounts? of he.-vy artillery* tanks armored vehicles* 
ectwiunic aliens equipment* naval vessels and aircraft 0 


a® 1 *:■ 
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Ulo HUITARt CONSETUffliC&S 

Ao The Existing Situation 

mm***" * • - ' ■ T? 

22 o Farces a 'The nations of the subcontinent possess f carets 

‘ • | i I 

In being of approximately 6.130# COO# same 1 # 5>00,000 trained reserviat®# 
and a vast reservo-Jt* of manpower. The armies of India and Pakistan# 
comprising more than 90 percent of the above active strength* 
are trained and disciplined forces of good fighting quality* Both 

' ? i i I 

countries have small air forces designed primarily for support dT 
ground operations and a few light naval surface vessels 0 

23 * Faciliti es c The eutooritinent’s other military assets 
include i 

a D A large number of excellent airfields and airbase 
sites (notably in West Pakistan) within medium 
and heavy banber range of major industrial, and 
govemuental centers in Soviet Central Asia and 

i I . ' 1 , f 

the interior cf Ceemmist China, Conmiunicatio'iS 

i' .. ' i • ! ■ k 

: " A . | 

i and other facilities are adequate for maintenance 

©f large -scale operations from these bases. 
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!}<> Major porta s airbases, and other facilities which 

i \ | 

could be used: (1) for maintenance of canmunicatiacs 
between Western Europe aid the Far East and for 
logistical support of possible military operation* 
in the Middle or Far East* or (2) for the support of 
air and naval action against these ecmmunicationSo 

Co limited facilities for production of arras and 
equipment « Although these facilities can supply 
significant amounts of small aims and ammunition^ 
the subcontinent is dependent on outsi.de sources 
for most other major lt©!ns of materiel o 

2lic Western Interests* At present the ailiiary poten® 
tial of the subcontinent is not available to the West with 
certain exceptions such as British base rights in Caylono 
There ia a however* an obvious Western interest in denial of 

' I f . . 1 ’ j 

this potential to Comraonisa and in the possible future avail- 
ability of some of these forces and facilities in certain con* 
tinganeieso In particular,;, it is considered that# if relations 

«■ , jL 8 cc +■ 
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between India and Palliate n can be improved, the military strength 
of Pakistan might bsctaao effective as a stabilizing factor in the 
Middle East and that Pakistani air bases might became available 
to the West in tlva event of general va,r a 

Bo Effect cm Western Military Capabilities 

I'limriiiWTiiu — - --r m i Jfc m m ' i ujtp gl ywn i w.www r» tameK S t 

2$ 0 The most In^rt'ant- ccaieaquences of Communist control of 
the subcontinent an Western idlitax;/ capabilities vould be* 

(a) the denial of any pcrcspeet of the eventual availability of the 
subcontinent’s forces aiv facilities] and (b) the diversion of 
Western strength required to meet toe new strategic situation in 
the Indian Ocean area.-, I'enlaJ. of access to the subcontinent’s porta 
and airfields would* in ite-alf, .greatly hinder Western sea and air 
ccmmunicatlons in that ;araa > Even in time of peace, the fall of 
tiz® subcontinent to laaaunim would require a diversion of Western 
military resources to tin • Midtile feat and to Southeast Asia to 
check the further expansion oif Coneomisam through subversion o Xn the 
event of war# the vuln«w.bi Hty of Western seaborne connmnicati ana =? 
particularly those with the Persian Gulf area, to attack iron bas?e« 
on the subcontinent would require a diversion of ccsnbat forces for 
their protection disproportionate to the diversion of Soviet strength 
to such operations: 

- 19 « ; 
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Co Effect o « Soviet Bloc Military Capabilities 

26o The immediate military advantages which the Soviet Bloc 
would derive from Cocmrunist control of the subcontinent would box 
(a) relief fron the potential danger of Western air attack from 
Pakistani bases j (fc) denial of the facilities and military potential 
of the subcontinent to the West 3 (c) diversion of Vise tern military 
resources to the support of the liiildle East and Southeast Asiaj and 
(d) access to bases from which Soviet tmfcnarineSj, surface r eiders « 
and aircraft could attack Western communications in Hie Indian 
Ocean area, in the event of war .1 

27a The Soviet Bloc would also gain control of the sub® 
continent's military potential a but this control would net 
immediately constitute a net gain in Soviet Bloc military strength,. 

The subcontinent 1 s exis ting military establishmnts would probably 
have been donoralised and disrupted in the process of Co mmun i s t accession 
to powerj newjj CoraEurdst* controlled military establishment* would 
have to be created 0 In. ary case® ary indigenous military forces 
would s for some td*» a bn fully employed In maintaining internal 
security ,9 or eoranltted to ttws defense of the subcontinent in the event 
of war., 
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28 o The extent to which the Soviet Bloc would eventually 
build up Communist military strength in the subcontinent would 
probably be limited by the following considerations 2 

a« A large-scale build-up of military forces and 
installations would require a heavy investment 
in technical and material assistance, either 
through direct supply of military end-items or 
through development of the subcontinent 8 b new 
limited war industry P This investment could be 
made only at the expense of military and econcinio 

i 

requirements aliowhere in th« Bloc which are likely 
to remain pressing for many years to cemoo 

b 0 Difficulties of access and control would make a 

Soviet investment in subcontinent military power 

a risky one u Unlike Communist China, the sub- 
« 

continent has no major land ccnmnmications with 
the present Soviet Bloc and would therefore have to 
be supplied almost entirely by sea and air , In the 
event of war*, the subcontinent mili tary establishment ; is 
supply lines would thus be gravely vulnerable to 
Western naval interdiction,:. 
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Co There would be slight strategic advantage la building 
up the subcontinent 8 * military strength beyond that 
required for 1 nt*»mal security*, defans® of tl» sub* 
continent itself.,, and harasiaaant of Western can~ 
nunications in tfro Indian Ocean area® Barring a 
marked, change in th® global balance of naval power* 
any surplus mllitaxy strength in the subcontinent 
could be used, only against adjacent cont in e n tal 
areas*. the Middle jsast and Southeast Asia* and even 
there its employment would face extreme logistic 
difficulties* while Soviet and Chines® Coiaauwlet farces 
are already available for such operations » 

29 o On balance., we believe that the Soviet Bloc would be 
mlikely to develop the military potential of the subcontinent 
beyond the strength required to : maintain internal security * to defend 
thf': subcontinent itself against Jeatem attack* and to attack 
Western ccnsnuiicatioiu* In the Indian Ocean ama« 
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